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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


By the time this is printed, you will have voted for new officers and the 


new year will be under way. At the time I write, we can only guess. Here 
are my 1962 predictions: 


1, Ipredict that the nominees as submitted by the Nominating 
Committee will be elected. 


2. I predict that the proposed amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws will be passed. 


These predictions did not require a great deal of insight. In 
some things, it is easy to predict "democratic" action. Anyone 
could have predicted them, 


3. I predict that the Executive Committee will raise the dues for 
individuals and libraries to $4.00 per year. 


4, I predict that agency membership dues will be raised to $50, 00 
and that the benefits of agency membership will be increased 
enough to enable a larger number of agencies to join, 


These second two predictions are not as sure as the first 
two. I am guessing at the action of the new Executive Committee. 


We have already sounded out members and this is the way it looks 
now. 


5. I predict that the Executive Committee and the Editor of the 


Bulletin will take several months to decide who does what, to make 
the Association run smoothly. 


6. I predict that the Publicity Committee program and the new dues 
rates and the more attractive agency membership benefits will 
put A,A,IL.A.N, ona basis, before the year is 
over, 

> 
Prediction No. 5 is a sure bet. Prediction No. 6 not quite so 
sure but every predictor must take some 


7. I predict that the Bulletin and the Association will become a forum 
where a variety of opinions on alcohol education get equal treatment 
and from this there will emerge important areas of agreement that 
can become the basis of sound alcohol education in the public 
schools. 


8. I predict that people who read the Bulletin and participate in the 
activities of the Association will come to have more respect for 


the integrity of a variety of people who have different ideas about 
alcohol education, 


l 


These last two predictions may indicate the naivete of the 
Association President. They may constitute political suicide when 
they fall on the ears of two strong groups who have traditionally 
pointed to thé other side as either blue-nosed joy-killers or as 
ruthless profiteers who cared nothing about their destructive effect 
on mankind. 


9, I predict that, if the comment on prediction 7 and 8 gets by the 
Editor and into print, A,A,I,.A.N, will have a new President 
in 1963. | 


And I hasten to add that I do not intend to run in 1963, and 
that the Bylaws make no provision for impeachment. » 
RALPH DANIEL 
President 


*K 


From time to time, the Association has been asked to distribute. 
| printed matter that is slanted toward-a point of view held by some of the 
: , members. We have never had a written policy on this; perhaps we 
| should, ‘The Editor and the Executive Committee invites comments of 
members, 


/ Does distribution of materials presenting a particular point of 

. view indicate that the Association supports that point of view? Should . 
a a mailing of alcohol education materials slanted one way be counter- 

i balanced by a mailing of material with the opposite slant ? 


*K 


| Did you see the article in the December issue of the National 
P,T.A, publication, "Alcohol Education and a Social Hang-over?"' 

It is a condensation of a speech given at the National P.T.A, Conven- 
tion, last summer, 
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REPORT FROM EDUCATORS’ WORKSHOP 


FIRST SOUTHEASTERN SCHOOL OF ALCOHOL STUDIES 


MILLSAPS COLLEGE, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
August 6-ll, 1961 


Introduction: Last summer the Southeastern School of Alcohol Studies 
made its debut, the ''where'' and "when" being noted above. This school 
was an expansion of the former Mississippi Summer School, enjoying a 
joint sponsorship among the Alabama Commission on Alcoholism, the 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Service of the Georgia Department of Public 
Health, the Florida State Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program, the 
Mississippi Department of Education, the South Carolina Alcoholic Re- 
habilitation Program, the Tennessee Department of Psychiatry of the 
University Medical School, and the Regional office of the U.S. Public 
Health Service in Atlanta, Georgia. This adds up to representation from 
six states plus the P.H.S. The School lasted five full days and included 
123 hours of Workshop time. The Educators' Workshop was led by Miss 
Nell Pickett, the Head of the English Department at Rolling Fork High 
School, Rolling Fork, Mississippi. The participants, seventeen in num- 
ber, ranged from elementary teachers to college professors and included 
high school teachers, counselors, and administrators and several PTA 
representatives. Four of the five sponsoring states were represented. 


The regional School is thought by many to be the coming structure for 
the sort of country-wide educational task that confronts us--"to help meet 
the needs of professional and non-professional persons who are seeking a 
better understanding of the many problems related to alcoholism and 
alcoholic beverages.'' Mrs. Vashti Cain (one of the charter members of 
A. A.I,A.N.) and her associates who were responsible for organizing 
and conducting the School are to be congratulated. | 


A short account of the Educators' Workshop follows. 


K K 


In the first of the four sessions of the Educators' Workshop at the 

_ First Southeastern School of Alcohol Studies the fourteen members raised 
the following questions as major topics that _ would like to discuss and 
investigate during the week: . 


1, What is the responsibility of the public school in regard to alcohol 
education? What is the relation of this responsibility to alcohol 
education in the community ? 

2. How does one initiate an alcohol education program into the school? 


3. How does one initiate such a program into the community? 


4. By what methods can and should alcohol education be taught? 


ie 


5. What resources and materials are available and recommended 
for classroom use ? 


6. At what age level should alcohol education be considered ? 


7. What teachers should be involved in the program? What prepara- 
tory training should the teacher have? What is the relation of 
his personal views and attitudes to his teaching about alcohol? 


8. How can the Parent-Teacher Association’ stimulate interest in. 
teen-agers' formulating a code of ethics that would be acceptable 
to both parents @nd youth? 


These questions, in the main, perhaps can be summarized in this way: 
Who should teach what, when, where, how and why about alcohol? 


Realizing that alcohol education, just as any other unit, cannot be 
taught effectively by the "package plan, '' the members of the group reached 
several basic conclusions and made suggestions that could be adapted to the 
particular school and community situation. The participants pointed out 
that in teaching about alcohol in the public school the cooperation of adminis- 
tration, faculty, and community is important and that the school is but one 
of the avenues that is responsible for education in this area. In presenting 
information about alcohol in the classroom, whether as a specific, planned 
unit or as incidental instruction, coordination and integration with other sub- 
jects are desirable; and though the topic is charged with emotionalism, the 
teacher should not avoid the subject simply because it is controversial, 
At the same time, the teacher should be so well prepared that he can present 
objectively pertinent information. As a matter of fact, effective teaching 
in this area is actually no different from that in any other field and employs 
somewhat the same methods and techniques. 


As a part of the discussion of the eight focal questions, the workshop. 
members dealt at some length with the checklist ''Some Facts and Fallacies 
about Alcohol and Alcoholism" and the film What About Drinking? as in- , 
terest-arousing introductory techniques in an alcohol education unit. Both 
aids were thought to be quite good for high school students, but again the 
need for an adequately prepared instructor was stressed. 


The group, in trying to beam into focus exactly what the alcohol educa- 
tor wishes to accomplish, evaluated the "Suggested Aims for Alcohol 
Education" that were read by Dr. George Maddox in one of his lectures 

to the entire school. (The Aims formulated by Prof. Albert Ullman of 
Tufts are included at the end of this report.) Along with the workshop's 
general acceptance of these aims and with comments concerning them were 
these two thoughts: (1) These aims do not restrict to any specific institu- 


_ tion the responsibility of alcohol education. Whether one receives this 


training, then, through the home, school, or community, or a combination 
of these three determinants, the purpose is the same. (2) Should total 
abstinence for high school students be included as an aim of alcohol 
education? 
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The workshop members enthusiastically endorsed the film Teaching 
Teen-Agers About Alcohol as a very good tool to be used in teacher 


preparation, Another audio-visual aid evaluated by the group was the motion 


picture To Your Health; this was judged to be one of the best films con- e 
cerning alcohol and alcohglism presently available for high school and 

adult groups. Since the short film contains so much information, however, 

it was strongly suggested that it be used only after the audience, has re- 
ceived background information concerning the alcohol problem, 


Although there are various resources and materials available for use 
in an alcohol education program, the easily obtainable information from 
the National Council on Alcoholism, Alcoholics Anonymous, and Yale School 
of Alcohol Studies is highly recommended. Certainly there are many other 
sources of material such as state and local agencies that should not be 
overlooked. 


> 


At the close of the workshop sessions the members of the group seemed 
to have more questions than at the beginning, and though none of the basic 
questions asked the first day had been adequately discussed or answered, 
each participant seemed to feel a more personal awareness of the alcohol 
problem and the part he could possibly play in helping to diminish it. 


SUGGESTED AIMS FOR ALCOHOL EDUCATION (Ullman) 


1. To present without bias the wealth of scientific information concerning 
alcohol and its use and effect. 


2. To assist young people to analyze their oe and attitudes about 
drinking. 


3. To develop constructive community attitudes towards the alcohol 
problem, and to dispel the prejudice, misunderstanding, and 
superstition which obscure the facts. 


4. To develop attitudes and actions in young people in regard to drinking 
based on a sense of personal responsibility for their own welfare and 
that of others. 


5. To help young people to understand that the alcoholic is a sick person, 
not a social pariah, and that he needs medical attention and psychiatric 
treatment, 


6. To help young people to appreciate the moral and/or ethical problem 
which may arise in connection with the use. of alcohol, 
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ABOUT ALCOHOL AND DRINKING— 
WHAT DO WE TELL THEMP 


George G. Nimmo 
Health Educator 
Toledo Health Department 


Editor's Note: The preceding report, from the Southeastern School, con- 
tains the observation that "the participants pointed out that in teaching 
about alcohol in the public school the cooperation of administration, fa- 
culty, and community is important and that the school is but one of the 
avenues that is responsible for education in this area.'' The total report 
gives evidence of genuine concern for cooperation among school, home, 
and community in educational efforts. The following article embodies 
this spirit so perfectly that the two are juxtaposed purposely. 


The article was written by Mr. Nimmo, a public health educator 
(with an M,A,. in Education), for an audience of both parents and teachers, 
about education in the home and in the school and relations therebetween. 
It originally was written for and is reprinted from the Ohio Parent- 
Teacher of February, 196l--with the kind consent of the editor. 


Mr. Nimmo is the immediate past president of the A.A,I,A.N, and 
the current nominee for Executive Secretary. é 


K OK OK OK 


Parents often ask the following questions relating to teaching their 
youngsters about alcohol: 


Should we serve alcohol to the youngster at home so he wou't be 
— to drink when we're not around? 


We have alcoholism in our family. Does that mean our children are 
more susceptible to alcoholism ? 


We use alcohol in our home in moderation and the teacher implies 
that drinking is wrong. What can we do about the conflict? 


What can be done to prevent alcoholism and other related problems ? 
Is it likely that our child will abstain if we do? 


Should teenagers be made to abstain? 


Can you teach your child to abstain as a youngster and to drink 
moderately as an adult? 


These questions, and many others, are perplexing to parents today 
who are trying to raise their youngsters to be able to face life maturely. 
Parents also have to realize that today the American youngster finds him- 
self in a society which is not in agreement about the use of alcohol. Some 
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folks believe that drinking is the proper thing to do as long as it is done 
with moderation. Others believe that drinking is morally wrong and is 
harmful. Of course, opinions about drinking and amounts and frequency 
of use vary across a wide spectrum, 


Every youth has to face the decision of whether or not to drink, 
This decision faces many youngsters as young as age fourteen. Even 
though children may not be given information about the use of beverage 
alcohol, they will be exposed to its use. 


TEENAGE DRINKING---To understand the implications of the decision 
about drinking that youngsters will make let us take a close look at the 
findings of a number of teenage drinking studies which have been conduct- 
ed in various parts of the United States. These studies provide some 
basis for looking more realistically at the behavior of our boys and girls. 
Certainly they have not been exhaustive and studies, to be effective and 
applicable to your town, need to be done in your town, 


To be smart is one of the reasons teenagers drink. ''To be smart" 
means to be an adult or to act like an adult. With drink in hand, the 
teenager is able to say, "Today I am an adult."' Parents can note the 
increased activities of drinking around graduation time, a symbol of 
entering adulthood. Interestingly enough, teenagers in a Michigan study 
saw drinking as adult behavior and not typical teenage behavior. To 
get rid of worries or ease tensions rated high on the list of reasons they 
gave for adult drinking but low on the list for teenage use. 


Another reason for use, viewed by teenagers, is the idea of being 
one of the gang--not to be left out. Here teenagers see alcohol as a 
social beverage rather than as a drug. In some situations, and in some 
groups, drinking is required in order to be a participant. Sometimes 
those who do not want to drink and still be in the group get themselves 
appointed as bar tenders or as drivers. Many teenagers think that it is 
all right for others to drink even though they themselves choose to be 
total abstainers. 7 


The view most hold in regard to the rightness or wrongness of use 
is interesting. Typically, teens do not think so much about whether it 
is morally right or wrong to drink as they do about the appropriateness 
or inappropriateness of drinking. It may, for example, in the mind of 
one teenage girl be all right for her to drink with other girls but wholly 
inappropriate to drink in mixed company. 


We have mentioned that tasting or experimenting is usually done at 
. home in the presence of parents. Drinking, on the other hand, takes 
place away from the presence of adults, at parties, in gravel pits, in 
cars, in fields, in an old barn, or at someone's home while the parents 
have gone on a trip, 2 


Most drinking is of beer or wine, with little use of spirituous liquor. 
Distilled spirits is considered more dangerous and is more costly in the 
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thinking of teenagers. There is little evidence of heavy drinking and 
only about one to three percent are "drinker drunkards, "' ''guzzlers, "' 
or ever get ''stoned,"" 


The studies lead us to infer that young people are more concerned 
about the use and non-use of alcohol in the social setting than they are 
with alcoholism or with physical effects. Use or non-use is important 
to them because it fits in with their own life experiences. In other words, 
social ''facts'’ have more meaning than physiological facts. Teenage 
drinking actually is an imitation by teens of attitudes and practices of 
adults. For the most part, teenagers do not use alcohol to rebel against 
Suthority, The typical abstaining youngster has abstaining parents. 


TASTING AND EXPERIMENTING---One of the things that is evident is 
that a majority, perhaps nine out of ten boys and girls at junior and senior 
high school level, have tasted alcohol. This does not mean that they are 
drinkers or users. It simply means that they have experimented with 
alcohol. In the majority of instances this was done in the home in the 
presence of parents. This is a "playing at being an adult's situation as 
well as experimenting. Following are comments exactly as they were 
written about tasting in the home by recent high school graduates ina 
study of attitudes and knowledge in a university. 


"I believe that young people should be taught primarily in the home 
about alcohol. If you are not taught there, and feel afraid to discuss it, 
you will go somewhere else to drink where you are not inhibited. Learning 
about it in the home gives you a much more secure feeling about it and it 
is not such a thrill to go out with the crowd and drink because they do. 
This is, in my opinion, why young people do drink. They want to be part 
of the crowd. Society demands it. You must establish a place in society 
and that is one important way to doit. The blame for alcoholism should | 
be put on society and its pressures." | 


-"T have had a drink once in my life on my eighteenth birthday-- : 
champagne. I strongly believe that a person should, if he is going to 
drink, be taught to do so in the home." 


In addition to indicating their tasting experiences these students told 
their views about home use. Another point of view is reflected in the 
following student comment: é 

"I think that most of my information on alcohol has been through my 
home where I have been taught not to drink and in church where there 
have been many talks, movies and programs on alcohol and its use, I | 
feel that my school has had very little to do with my opinions on alcohol. "' 


WHAT CAN PARENTS DO?---Parents can help by learning the facts. The 
parent has the most crucial role in disseminating information and atti- 
tudes to children. In the study of the college freshmen, in which they 
were asked about what they had learned about alcohol and from what 
sources, this question was asked, ''Did either of your parents ever 


discuss the effects of alcohol with you?" Seventy-nine percent replied 
that they had had discussions with their mothers, and seventy-one per- 
cent had had discussions with their fathers. In eighty percent of the 
cases the subject had been discussed with the students by one or both of 
the parents. Apparently the topic is important enough to most parents 


to take time to discuss it. 


The freshman study also showed that some of the knowledge that 
they had obtained in their first seventeen or eighteen years of life was 
inaccurate and that some of their attitudes were not based on fact. It 
is therefore incumbent on parents to learn the facts. 


A number of good resources are now available, including films, 
literature, and consultants. Information about these materials can be 
obtained from the State Health Department, Alcoholism Unit, from the 
local health department, or from a local alcoholism facility. The local 
parent-teacher association can include alcohol instruction as a program 
topic: 


PROMOTE MENTAL HEALTH---One of the most important aspects of 
preventing alcohol-related problems has to do with promoting the good 
mental health of children. Good mental well being is probably the best 
insurance possible. How is this done? One way is to give children 
opportunities to have healthy relationships with both parents. These 
opportunities come through frequent play and fun time together, no 
matter at what age; by helping children to realize their potential without 
forcing them to raise their level of aspiration about their level of 
achievement. 


In other words, every child is not capable of becoming president and 
should not be pushed unrealistically. On the other hand, boys and girls 
should be given responsibility and realistic goals. It is important to 
respect the worth and dignity of the child as a productive human being. 
Children are rational human beings who have a need for love, affection. 


RELATE VIEWPOINTS---It is important that parents utilize opportuni- 
ties of discussing their own viewpoints and practices in regard to the use 
of alcohol with their offspring. If the parents use beverage alcohol them- 
selves their rationale for their own practices should be discussed frankly 
at the appropriate time, ideally when the subject is introduced by the 
child. 


People who drink feel the values to them outweigh the dangers. The 
Gallup Poll completed its 1960 poll of drinkers and abstainers in Septem- 
ber 1960. This poll showed that sixty-two percent of adults on occasion 
drink alcoholic beverages--beer, wine or liquor. This would include 
people who drink once a year to those who drink excessively. 


People who choose to use alcoholic beverages should tell their chil- 
dren why some people choose to abstain. By the same token those parents 
who choose to abstain would do well to explain why the family does as it 
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does. Parents who can explain differing viewpoints are alleviating con- 
fusion in the minds of children. This will be of particular value for the 
time when they become exposed to practices which differ from those in 
their own home. 

CRITICAL THINKING---We live in a society in which there is a great 
deal of mobility. No longer can a child be assured of living in the same 
community twenty years hence. Children move from one level of the 
economy to another as they grow up and leave home and obtain their 
training. They may travel in different social circles from those in which 
their parents traveled and be exposed to different attitudes, viewpoints, 
and customs. | 


One of the real tools of living we can give youngsters is that of 
teaching them to think critically and for themselves and to evaluate all 
aspects of issues. We must not overlook the dangers inherent in alcohol 
use both for adolescents and for adults. In doing this parents need to 
be practical, realistic, and honest. No one can deny that five million 
alcoholics is a monumental figure. Nor can anyone deny that driving and 
drinking is a problem of major public health proportion. The chronic 
drunkeness offender, who in many cases is not alcoholic, certainly 
causes society tremendous problems, On the other hand, to convey the 
impression that all people who drink become alcoholics, become intoxi- 
cated, or get onto some other trouble is really not being square with our 
children. So intellectual honesty is the keynote here. : 


EFFECTIVE SCHOOL INSTRUCTION---In the past schools have been 
reluctant to include alcohol instruction in the curriculum, Included 
among the reasons for not teaching about the subject is the controversial 
nature of discussing a topic in which adults are not in general agreement. 
The need for objectivity is important when one considers that any given 
classroom might contain a child of an alcoholic, a prohibitionist, a total 
abstainer, a bartender, a heavy social drinker, and a moderate user. 


Much more knowledge is now available and teachers who previously 
feit unqualified Gan now avail themselves of this information. Teaching 
about alcohol covers many facets and it would be impossible to treat this 
subject fairly in an article such as this. However, through the P.T.A., 
adults can give support to the school administration and to the teaching 
staff to help them teach about alcohol objectively and scientifically. 


Alcohol education should be an entire community responsibility, 
including the home, the church, youth serving organizations, and the 
school, It is in the school that myths and misinformation can be ex- 
ploded and thinking clarified. 


This article has not been written to give “the'' answers to what 
parents should teach their child about alcohol. This would be too diffi- 
cult to do. Finding a pat formula for all the parents of the children in 
Ohio would be an impossible task, Rather, this article was designed to 
stimulate and initiate thinking in an area in which too little has been done. 
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SOME NEW MATERIALS, The newest set of materials for 

teaching about alcohol is an imaginative "troika''--a film, a manual 
and an Alcohol Studies Guide--produced by the Education Department 
of the Alcoholism and Drug Addiction Research Foundation of Toronto. 


The film, entitled "It's Best To Know, '' was produced by the Foun- 
dation in collaboration with the Alcoholism Foundation of Alberta, is 
black and white and runs eight minutes. It centers on an attractive young 
dating couple and consists of three episodes involving them and their 
friends in some commonly experienced situations which include beverage 
alcohol, TV star Steve Allen is the commentator--and an excellent one 
he is. The whole tone of the film is one that is almost certain to hold 
the interest of youngsters and to provoke thought, questions, and dis- 
cussion. It is not a film designed to answer questions, particularly, 
but to raise some fundamental issues of attitude and behavior in rela- 
tion to non-problem drinking in late adolescence and early adulthood. 


A booklet in colorful, comic book style accompanies the film, 
offering factual answers to many of the potential queries arising out 
of the movie. 


The third feature is the Alcohol Studies Guide, intended for use 
by ''teachers of physical and hedlth education and others who undertake, 
in classes or in study groups, to deal with this very significant feature 
of modern life.'' The first chapter looks at the Subject in Perspective 
and the second explores How Alcoholic Beverages Are Used and Regarded. 
Chapter 3 is on Alcohol and Alcoholism, The fourth division enumerates 
What Is Known About Teenage Drinking, and the last chapter is on Al- 
cohol and Road Safety. A suggested Reading List and Film List are 
appended. The Department of Education of the Province + Ontario 
- collaborated with the Foundation on this Guide. 


The film is available at $50 a print and the cost of other materials 
would be determined by quantities, of course. The "package'' may be 
ordered from the Education Department, Alcoholism and Drug Addic- 
tion Research Foundation of Ontario, 24 Harbord Street, Toronto 5, 
Ontario, Canada, 
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INTEREST IN EDUCATION 
AT THE RUTGERS CENTER 3 : 


Your Editor Interviews the Director, 
Selden D. Bacon 


Introduction: The October Bulletin carried a news item announcing the 
relocation of the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies at Rutgers, the State 
University of New Jersey, which ended by noting that the concern for edu- 
cation--for the problems of instruction about alcohol--was not among those 
specifically mentioned in the news release. To check this out, your editor 
interviewed the Center's Director, Selden D. Bacon, in relation to this 
topic. 


Question: Will there be any emphasis on education comparable to that which 
developed at the Yale Center under Mr. McCarthy's direction? 


Bacon: © Emphatically yes--and probably a greater effort to tackle this 
as an area of research. We will be concerned with all kinds of 
-education--that done in the churches and communities as well as 
the instruction in the schools. 


Question: You say that the primary orientation of the educational interest 
at Rutgers will be on research; what specifically do you mean 
by this ? 


Bacon: I mean that we start with the premise that the efforts to evaluate 
educational and teaching efforts have been too few and too feeble. 
We'll be interested in désigning and carrying out some experi- 
mental studies--or as close to this as we can get with "real 
people.'' For example, we may select two communities and 
measure by some reliable means the behavior or attitudes--or 
perhaps both--of students in high school toward drinking, ora 
particular beverage, or drunkenness--some aspect of alcohol 


related to them. Then in one community we'll use an instructional it 
method or a technique which we hypothesize will bring a parti- ; 
cular result, while in the other we'll do no instructing or use | 


some other procedure. Then we measure again to test the 
effectiveness of the communication. The controls can't be per- . 
fect with kids in schools, we know, but we think the field is 
overdue for knowledge of this kind. 


Question: Is Rutgers a good place to do this kind of thing? 
Bacon: Very definitely. The University has a vast extension service, 
particularly related to teachers, and relations already are built 


with school systems throughout the State. The education and 
extension people seem anxious to cooperate in work of this sort. 
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Question: You use the term ''communication"; do you consider this an 
important concept ? 


Bacon: What we'll be trying to bring forth from these projected studies 
will be some answers to "how communication works''--what 
results from one kind of communication as measured against 
another. 


Question: I take it that teachers and other educators will still be wel- 
come at the annual Summer School, then; is this so? 


Bacon: They will be--on the same basis as the other disciplines. And 
now that you've mentioned the Summer School let me say that we 
want to study the techniques of this "educational program" too. 
We'd like to have the whole thing, studied, but those of us involved 
in it are obviously not the ones to do this. We hope it will be un- 
dertaken by someone, however. 


Question: Will this educational emphasis be related to other endeavors 
at the Center? 


Bacon: Probably, in one way or another, with most of them, but probably 
closest to another evaluation--that of publications. Mark Keller 
is interested in developing some ways of evaluating different 
kinds of literature--how each is used, what it communicates, 
etc. We want to evaluate the Archives in their different loca- 
tions--who uses them, for what purposes, how they can be used 
better...The group in library science at Rutgers seems interested 
in helping out where their knowledge and experience are needed, 
All in all, this area offers much room for research, and you 
see, I'm sure, how it's related to education. 


All of these ideas are just that--ideas now. Everything looks 
promising, but we have to actually be there and get working before anything 
more definite can be said. The Rutgers scene looks as though it will be 
very hospitable to you in education--and to future members of your 
Association. We hope the things we can do research-wise in education can °- 
be a stimulus to education about alcohol--as well as to education about lots 
of other related subject areas. 


The 20th session (first at Rutgers) of the Summer School will be 
held July 1-26, 1962. In most respects, e.g. faculty, costs, schedule, 
size, it will be closely similar to the past two or three sessions, Infor- 
mation can be obtained by writing 

| Mrs. Esther W. Henderson; Registrar 
Rutgers Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
35 College Avenue 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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_The predictive ideas of Father Lavin of Syracuse are presented hereafter. 


REACTIONS 
TO A PREDICTION ON : 


Roman Catholic Diocese of New York 


INTRODUCTION: One of the speakers at the Alumni Institute of the 
Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies (July, 1961) made a prediction to 


_the effect that ''THE FUTURE WILL SEE A WIDER ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


OF SOCIAL DRINKING IN THE U.S." In the October Bulletin Professor 

Albion Roy King of Cornell College and Mrs, Alice Meyers of the Florida 
Congress of Parents and Teachers reacted to this statement, A third 

statement, from a person with yet another basic viewpoint and with compara- 

ble education and concern in this subject area, was sought by your editor. 


Predictions about future drinking patterns of a nation are always 
hazardous business. However, to comment on the foregoing proposition 
I would draw attention to what might be the key word in the query, the 
word "acknowledgement.'' We might conveniently distinguish the word 
"acknowledgement" to mean either: 1) increased awareness of the function 
of beverage alcohol in our society; or 2) increased benign acceptance of the 
social drinker and social drinking by our society. 


In the first case, where greater acknowledgement might mean in- 
creased awareness of alcohol's function in our society, emphasis is cen- 
tered upon the success of the communicators of this awareness, the message- 
senders, the educators. It is hoped that through the schools, the public 
education of our people, we are leading vast segments of our people to a 
greater awareness of the societal purpose of beverage alcohol. Whether 
we are successful remains to be seen. But to the degree that this goal of 
alcohol educators is attained, wider acknowledgement or awareness will 
result. Since our proposition deals with the future we must concern our- 
selves with illuminating the intellects of today's children, our future 
adults, relative to the moderate use or non-use of beverage alcohol. If 
this is accomplished, acknowledgement in this sense of the word will 
increase, 


However, if by the word ''acknowledgement" we mean increased 
approving acceptance of the social drinker and social drinking, we are 
speaking about a change in some of the motivational factors involved in the 
total constellation of reasons why Americans use beverage alcohol. More 
to the point, we are speaking about a future shift in cultural and ethnic 
motivation to more utilitarian reasons for drinking. If an increased 
acknowledgement is to take place in this meaning our people wili use beverage 
alcohol not against the background of an integrated culture but witha 
loosely integrated social motivation which says in effect: Alcohol belongs. 

We have given it status. 
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This shift in motivational patterns for drinking by large numbers of 
our people must be placed within the framework of the highly secularized 
culture in which we find ourselves, a nation unceasingly seeking higher and 
newer pleasure standards, a nation seeking too often a materialistic answer 
_ to the problems of life. We move geographically, socially and economi- 
cally, eager to cross class lines, wanting better jobs and higher incomes. 
Whether. our nation is today--and will be in the future--more tense, living 
under greater stress, experiencing more conflict producing Situations, is 
difficult to assess. However, this much is sure: as these "sensitizers, 
pressurizers, and precipatators' of emotional stress, real or imagined, 
increase, there will be an increment in the use of chemical comfort as ten- 
sion reducers, Physicians, psychiatrists, sociologists and clergymen see 
this increased tension in Americans leading to a greater use of chemicals 
as tension reducers, all too often because this too has status. It would 
seem that where this social attitude prevails, coupled with continued large 
toxic dosages of alcohol by great segments of our population and where social 
approbation of such drinking is present, a totally new social atmosphere 
in the use of beverage alcohol is created. This is not to say that in a less 
competitive America tension and pressures did not exist, but that today we 
have more multiplied means to satisfy these needs. And the future sees no 
abatement. As need for tension reduction arises, again either real or 
apparent, as social approbation for tension reduction increases, as our drive 
for higher material sense gratification increases, and as our cultural and 
ethnic motivations relative to the use of beverage alcohol become less of a 
factor, making us more monolithic in our drinking culture, as these emerge 
there would seem to be an increased "acknowledgement" of the drinking 
pattern that we in America call social drinking. 


*K 


A group of experienced Ontario physical and health education 
teachers who have attended the Yale University Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies have agreed apes these two limited objectives for 
alcohol education: 


1) To let students know that there are many different reasons for 
drinking or for abstaining from the use of alcoholic beverages, 
and that there are many different ways of using and regarding 
such beverages other than those seen in the student's own home 
and among his particular group of friends. 


2) To make it clear that there are recognizable dangerous ways of 
drinking which affect people of all ages. 


From: Alcohol Studies Guide, Toronto: Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation and Department of Education, Ontario, 1961. p. 6. 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS IN ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


It is your editor's judgment that, while the primary requisite for 
good teaching in relation to alcohol and its use is competence in the 
pertinent facts and ideas (the content, in other words), this knowledge 
of the subject matter is not sufficient. The Bulletin, then, if it is to 
be of real assistance to teachers and other educators, should include 
some tangible suggestions and helps in relation to presentation in the 


classroom, 


Mr. Andrew Hanners, in his article in the October issue, gave us 
a theoretical send-off in this area, noting that methédology is "one of 
the most neglected themes in this entire field.!' He stressed that "it 
is difficult to separate the man, the message, ‘and the method. What 
is said and how it is said is tied inseparably to the individual person who - 
says it.'' This means that any method or approach must be ''adopted" 
and very probably "adapted" by any particular teacher--and used when 
and how he or she judges it will achieve desired goals. This is the em- 
bodiment of the art of teaching. 


Mr. Hanners went on to say: 


If it is true that thé word '"'teaching"' implies the 

modifying of attitudes or behavior, we must do more 

than, just confront young people with facts. The method 

of teaching must be interesting and challenging. We 

must find ways to give young people hooks upon which facts 
must be placed. 


Well, we can talk about this (and have) at the theory level with 
gusto, but what is the result. Following the suggestion of several 
readers (which coincided with his own judgment) your:~ editor has gone to 
one current guide and one workbook in the field and reprinted an approach, 
a method, included in each, 


These could be used as is, but probably will be of. most value if they 
stimulate a teacher to develop something comparable with local or more 
current materials. 


The first approach comes from the Study Workbook, C gH50H | 

(Ethyl Alcohol) by Arthur J. Giovannangeli, Ed.D., of Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. This is a workbook of more than a 
hundred pages, ‘designed to give high school and college teachers in 
social studies, driver education, home and family living, science, and 

other courses in which alcohol studies can be integrated, a working 
tool for exploring various areas of alcohol education’in a critical 
fashion," (It is for sale through the College.) 


The following approach--with the Suggestive Answers for the 
teacher--is reprinted with the permission of the author, Dr. Giovannangeli. 


> 
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CRITICAL THINKING 
ANALYSIS OF CURRENT LITERATURE FOR SCIENTIFIC VALUE 


Freedom of the press is basic to our way of life. However, freedom 


of the press demands that individuals develop a critical attitude toward 


the printed word or material. Man must be able to separate the scienti- 


fic from the non-scientific, prejudiced from the non-prejudiced, half 
truths from the full truths,- and deceptive literature from non-deceptive 
literature. 3 


Most people would agree that we are not able to secure correct 


explanations and implications of anything by guessing or only by knowing 


a few facts. Therefore, because of the controversial nature of alcohol 
studies, the need for critical thinking is our utmost importance in the 
study of this subject. 


Critical thinking involves (1) a voluntary desire to know the truth 
even though it may be contrary to one's personal feelings, (2) the study 
of information which concerns the latest and most objective knowledge 
available, and (3) a special effort to make careful and exact judgments. 
Furthermore, critical thinking involves a special effort to see a thing 
clearly and in perspective in order to judge it fairly in all its implica- 
tions, 


Bearing in mind the factors of critical thinking mentioned above, 
complete the WORKSHEETS which follow. 
WORKSHEETS 


Critical Thinking - Advertisements of Alcoholic Beverages 


Slogans used in advertising alcoholic: beverages: 


(1) Vodka - "Your breath never tells." 

(2) Manischewitz - "Everybody's Wine... Because It Tastes So 
Good," 

(3) Manischewitz - '"...It belongs with other pleasant things-- good 
food, good fun, good company," 

(4) Old Fitzgerald - ''To bring to you and other men of moderation 
who drink to remember...a memorable flavor in each perfect 
drink," 


1. What are the implications of the above slogans - as to: 
A. Drinking and driving? : 

B. Excessive drinking? 

C. Teenage drinking? 

D. Drinking on the job? 
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Food value? 

Effects on the body? 
Everyone drinks ? 
Other ? 


In general, are the slogans truths, half truths, or false? Explain, | 


3. Are the slogans deceptively dangerous to society? How ? ; 7 


4, Select one advertisement on alcoholic beverages found in a news- | 
paper or magazine and criticize in like manner. 


Suggestive Answers and Keys 


1, Slogans related are: A (1), (4) B (1), (2), (3) C (1), (2); (3), D (), 
Others? E (2), (3), F all G (2), (3), (4) 


2. Suggestions: Slogan (1) is false by the use of a breath test, etc. : | 
Slogans (2), (3) are half-truths--everyone doesn't drink. Slogan | 
(4) is false, the effects of alcohol on the body are just the opposite; 
furthermore, some persons recognize this and drink to forget. 


3. Slogan (1) encourages youth to drink--parents can't tell, encourages 
more drinking and driving--police can't smell it, etc. Also implies 
that if your breath doesn't tell you-can hold more liquor--no relation- ? 
ship. Slogan (2) encourages youth to drink, etc. Slogan (3) minimizes 
the caution needed in the use of any alcoholic beverage. Slogan (4) 
appeals to men and moderation (this is good), but then’implies the 
opposite effect of alcohol on the body--this is unscientific, 3 


OK 


The second approach is a problem-solving discussion based on a 
piece of current, pertinent research, It comes from A Guide for 
Teachers Whose Responsibilities Include Instruction About Alcohol 
and Narcotics, published by the Alameda County School Department, | | 
Hayward, California. In describing the problem discussion method, 

- the Guide says: i 


"The problem discussion is a means of encouraging students to 
apply facts with judgment. In some cases the problem situation simply | 
is presented, and the teacher conducts a rather free discussion on it. 

Another form (the one presented here) also includes alternatives for 
action or different statements with which to agree or disagree. Like | 
the self-test, this is a means of involving each student in the issue, 
not simply those who want to speak, 


A problem discussion may be based on a specific event or report-- 
for which there are some answers that are "better'' than others. Other : 
problems may involve moral judgments, ethical choices, and cultural 
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differences of opinion, and hence may serve simply as a means : of pro- 
voking thought and judgment and of sepiscrint eta tina to students that every- 
one does not think or value alike.. 


The following problem-solving situation is reprinted from the a8 
with permission of the Director of the Department of Curriculum De- 
velopment for Alameda County, Miss Audrey Mitchell, _ 


The underlinings in the Solution Sheet indicate the answers to the 
statements--in the order given. The total discussion is based ‘on the 
research report indicated in the reference at the end, whioh appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 


HOW MUCH DRINKING AFFECTS DRIVING? A PROBLEM SOLVING 


‘DISCUSSION--A group of students, riding down the highway in a car, 


pass an accident and note that the officers are testing one of the drivers 
by having him touch his nose and walk a straight line. One of the gang 
claims that he could pass these tests even after several drinks. Another 
says, ''Yeah, but they take a blood sample and they've got you."’ As 
they drive on, the discussion continues: 


Indicate with a check those statements with which you agree. In- 
dicate with a double check the statement you would judge to be the most 


important. 


1. ''There are two ways that most policemen use to find out whether 
you've been drinking too much," 


2. "Most states use chemical tests to find out if a driver is 
drunk--and how drunk,"' 


3. "Under the influence" means you have 15% alcohol in your blood," 


4, "All you have to drink is 3 to 5 ounces of whiskey or vodka and 
you've had enough to be 'legally' drunk," 


5. ''The more alcohol you have in your blood the worse driver you 
become," 


6. ‘You're just as good a driver as you ever were until you have 
about 0.1% alcohol in your blood," 


7. 'Now a person can take tests of driving skill and do differently 
on them on different days, even though he's got the same amount 
of alcohol in his blood." 


8. ''When a person, even an adult, has alcohol in his blood-- 
between 0.13 and 0.17%--he's intoxicated, he's drunk, and 
anyone can tell it!" 
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9. ''Most people, when they've had a little alcohol, get more 
talkative, 


10. "A person who's an experienced drinker builds up what's called 
'tolerance' to alcohol, so he can drive better 'under the in- 
fluence' than another person who doesn't drink often--assuming 
they both have the same amount of alcohol in their blood." 


li, ''A person becomes a worse driver even with as little as 0.05% 
alcohol in his blood; they really ought to make this the 'legal' 
limit." 


12, "The person who is really a hazard on the road is the one who 
has had just a 'few drinks' and doesn't act drunk--rather than 
the alcoholic or the person who's really 'drunk',"' | 

SOLUTION SHEET--There are two methods in common use for determin- 

ing the extent of functional impairment resulting from the consumption of 

alcohol; (a) having the individual perform certain tests and (b) estimating 
chemically the concentration of alcohol in the blood. Neither method, 

of course, gives direct evidence of the degree to which the individual's 

driving ability is impaired. In 1955 46 states were using chemical tests 

to determine the degree of intoxication of drivers, following the recommen- 
dations of formal committees of the National Safety Council and the 

American Medical Association. Section ll-902 of the Uniform Vehicle 

Code provides that a concentration of 0.15 per cent or more alcohol in 

an individual's blood constitutes "under the influence." 


In order to test the hypothesis that impaired driving ability could 
result from a blood level concentration below 0.15%, two pharmacolo- 
gists at the University of Washington School of Medicine set up a simu- 
lated automobile driving device in the laboratory. Subjects being tested 
were required to keep a miniature automobile on a moving roadway by 
means of a conventional automobile steering wheel and to respond to 
amber and red lights by releasing a standard accelerator and applying 
a standard brake. Each test took approximately 43 minutes and measured, 
essentially, reaction time. 


Ten male subjects (22 to 39 years old) participated in the experiment 
wherein each took the test while sober and then on three other occasions 
during six hours of drinking; each performed on five different days. In 
the subjects 8 to 10 ounces of 100 proof distilled alcoholic beverage was 

required to attain a range of blood alcohol concentration between 0.13 
and 0.17 percent; an additional ll ml of alcohol per hour maintained this 
over the test period. The results of the tests showed a direct relation- 
Ship between blood alcohol concentration and impairment of driving func- 
tion; some loss of ability was noted with concentrations as low as 0,03 
per cent. At 0.1 per cent, performance had decreased to about 85 per 
cent of that done while sober; at 0.15 per cent, the subjects did only 70 
per cent as well as without alcohol. The records showed that the same 
subject might perform differently on different test days even though his 
blood alcohol concentration was identical; also subjects with similar 
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blood alcohol concentrations had different amounts of impairment. Some 
subjects showed essentially no change in performance even with in- 
creased alcohol concentrations. : 


One subject developed moderate nausea, but the other nine showed 
no obvious clinical signs of extensive intoxication. In the range 0.03 
to 0.09, increased talkativeness and release of inhibitions was noted; 
about half became argumentative; none showed any sign of impaired 
motor coordination, In the range 0.1 to 0.17 about half became less 
talkative and had a tendency to withdraw from the group, All but two 
still showed no obvious clinical signs from alcohol, Among the subjec- 
tive effects were-impaired feeling for time and loss of attentiveness, 
the latter showing in decreased ability to concentrate equally on the 
lights and the road. 


Though some of the subjects did not feel as "intoxicated" after 3 
to 5 hours of maintained blood level concentration the test scores did 
not indicate any build up of "tolerance." This evidence does not support 
the idea that a regular heavy drinker can perform better than an in- 
experienced drinker. 


The study shows that a person with a blood alcohol level well below 
0.15 per cent has impaired abilities related to driving; all of the subjects 


showed a reduction in driving skill at levels of 0.05 per cent. This 
emphasizes that the main public hazard is the moderately intoxicated 
driver, who cannot react to an emergency Situation with efficiency but 
whose condition cannot be detected by conventional clinical means. 


Loomis, T. A., and West, T. C., "The Influence of Alcohol on Auto- 
mobile Driving Ability, '' Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 19: 
30-46, March, 1958. 
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MAKING “OBJECTIVITY” A WORTHY GOAL 


AN EDITORIAL 


One of the foremost "buzz-words" in the field of alcohol education 
today is "objectivity. '' Those of us who deal with alcohol, drinking, 
drunkenness, and/or alcoholism in our teaching are called upon to be 
"objective" in our approach. This Bulletin, as the journal for this 
special-interest segment of the teaching profession, is expected to be 
"objective." 'What is objectivity ?'' becomes a key editorial query-- 
one worthy of our consideration here at this time. 


Well, if we've had good scholastic training we make for the diction- 
ary as a starter. There we find that being "objective" involves. ''em- 
phasizing or expressing the nature of reality...treating events or phenom- 
ena as external rather than as affected by one's reflections or feelings; 
expressing facts without distortion from one's personal feelings, or 
prejudices.'' In effect this tells us to omit interpretation and shun our 
feelings about events or facts and merely be concerned with what is. In 
education about alcohol and drinking I doubt seriously whether this is 
either possible or desirable. (Your editor recognizes that editorial style 


_ dictates the use of the pronoun ‘we'' rather than "I"; however this seems 


to infer that the editor is speaking for some uncounted, unnamed "'others''-- 
and this simply is neither an objective or a subjective fact. Where the ; 
opinions are those of the writer, the use of the first person, while stylish- 
ly imperfect, seems a good deal more honest.) 


In this field I would propose that objectivity arises from the discern- 
ing knowledge of the differences between varying points of view. A per- 
son can have a point of view, in other words, and still be objective, so 
long as he recognizes the strengths and weaknesses of this position and 
its relation to the thinking of other people. In this frame of reference, 
then, this Bulletin can be called "objective'' if its pages represent a 
width and breadth of position, opinion, and fact--rather than some neutral 
pap served up in the name of objective science. 


Let me make my case. One of the definitions noted earlier empha- 
sized "expressing facts without distortion from one's personal feelings 
or prejudice.'' There are two basic ways to distort facts: one is to de- 
liberately change the figures or words so that the expression of them 
conveys a different meaning from the original, and the other is to select 
certain facts for presentation, leaving others unreported and unrecognized. 
In a recent address to teachers on the Implications of Research for Alcohol 
Education Mr. Bob Robinson, Educational Director of the Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction Research Foundation of Toronto, made the initial point 
that, in teaching, facts must be selected, and that it is possible to make 
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a strong case--with facts--for almost any position in relation to drink- 
ing--by selecting some and ignoring others. Now, selection of facts is an 
essential, simply because no teacher has the time nor the background to 
present them all, There is no scientific, objective basis for-selecting 
facts; the criteria are, rather, some combination of personal preference, 
state law, and school, agency, community or church policy or feeling. 
Thus, using this definition, any selection of facts would constitute a distor- 
tion and a loss of objectivity. Such interpretation seems to be of no prac- 
tical value to educators. 


Next, under the rubric ''facts'' must be included carefully controlled 
observations from many disciplines. Are sociological facts as ''good" as 
physiological facts? Are biochemical findings "superior" to anthropological 
observations ? Here we are in the realm of preference again, without any 
agreed-upon criterion for answering the questions with relation to drinking 
behavior. 


It is a psychological fact that alcohol in the blood stream affects brain 
cells and reduces acuity in judgment. It is a sociological-economic fact 
that, in the U.S., states showing the most concern for education and good 
schools also show the highest expenditures for alcoholic beverages. How 
do these two facts fit together? The teacher has a responsibility to suggest 


- how--even though this goes beyond pure objectivity. A speaker at a recent 


conference made a strong case against the drinking driver and his involve- 
ment in accidents, noting that 35% of the fatal traffic accidents in Rhode Island 
did involve a driver under the influence. One conference participant raised 
the interesting question as to why there was any implied "superiority" in 

the 65% of fatal accidents with no drinking driver. What's the objective 
answer to this? Obviously when we get into the realms of attitude and be- 
havior we are forced at best, to a combination of fact and interpretation 

based on value preferences. Applying my proposed criterion, objectivity 
would result from an awareness of the values one is using plus a know- 

ledge of at least some of the alternatives. 


In the October Bulletin Albion Roy King and Alice Meyers each wrote 
reactions to a predictive statement in regard to social drinking. In letters 
that I received subsequently each was accused of bias, I would suggest 
that while each has taken a position each has done so recognizing that 
sincere, honest people can look at the evidence and arrive at different - 
conclusions, The objectivity of each arises not so much from his and her 
position and the words each uses to define it as from each's recognition 


of the relation of this position to others--and of the values on which it is 


based, 


I recognize the futility of suggesting its assassination, but I think we 
have had enough of the notion that "real objectivity is believing just like I 
do."' We are still plagued with the definition of ''who our friends are''-- 
who is objective and who isn't. In the New Testament Luke records Jesus 
as saying, ''He that is not against you is for you"; yet Matthew presents | 
the message from Christ as "He who is not with me is against me." I see 


a parallel divergence of view among people as they look at alcohol, drinking, 


| 
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and alcoholism "objectively''--some can attribute objectivity to all open- 
minded thinkers regardless of their exact conclusions, while others must 
"eliminate" all who think not just as they do. 


Objectivity--in the pure sense of the definition given in the second 
paragraph--is impossible and undesirable in this area of education, But 
objectivity in the usable sense--knowing the facts, seeing the relations 
between facts, and helping students put.facts and values together in different 
combinations--is the touchstone of success, A newspaper columnist in the 
Bay Area recently delineated the clubhouse rules for a group of seven year 
olds in his acquaintance. The rules contained the admonitions, "Don't _ 
turn on the hose. If you turn on the hose remember to turn it off." I 
think the sort of objectivity we need to foster has this kind of flexible quality. 


Though I think objectivity can come only with continued open contact 
with knowledge--old, new and combinations thereof--I recognize that this 
is "not an unmixed blessing." In Sabatini's classic novel Scaramouche 
the hero, Andre-Louis, and his godfather are heatedly discussing the 
death of Andre's friend in a provoked, unfair duel. The godfather argues 
that the deceased young man brought it on himself by his extreme, revolu- 
tionary approach; says-he 


The poor lad's head was full of his encylopaedist 
trash, It comes of too much reading. I have never 
set much store by books, Andre; and I have never 
known anything but trouble to come out of learning. 
It unsettles a man. It complicates his views of life, 
destroys the simplicity which makes for peace of 
“mind and happiness...It is infernally sad. 


Learning does complicate one's view of an issue and reduces the possi- 
bility of a simple explanation. It does unsettle men. But it is the only 
intelligent alternative for us in dealing with this subject area, for I judge 
that the others, while adequate for simpler times, just don't make sense 
in the 1960's. It is a fact, that for our times, the objective view can be 
exhibited only by an "unsettled'' teacher. 


x 


Your editor apologizes for the fact that this, the December Bulletin, 
did not reach you in the time of holly, mistletoe, and "peace on earth, : 
good-will to men." Instead it comes more like a Valentine! Any 
suggestions for future issues (exception ''get it out on time!"') will be 
- warmly received at the editorial office. Until provinces of responsi- 
bility for the Editor and the Executive Secretary are defined all 
communications in relation to the Bulletin should be directed to: 

Robert D. Russell 

Editor, A.A.I.A.N,. Bulletin 

c/o Department of Health Education 

Stanford University 

Stanford, California 
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